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ANNOUNCEMENT;     Do  you  like  dogs?    What  a  questionl    Almost  everyone  likes  dogs! 
Some  folks  say  that  a  dog  is  man's  best  friend.     It's  funny,  though,  how  poorly 
this  friend  is  cared  for,  as  a  general  rule.    Well,  today's  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN 
FARMERS ,  a  regular  radio  feature  to  this  Station  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  throws  the  spotlight  on  dogs  for  about  10  minutes  and  gives  some 
of  the  common  rules  for  giving  the  dog  the  care  he  deserves.    Please  stand  by. 

 ooOooo  

One  clear,  cold  night  not  so  long  ago,  my  friend  Harry  and  I  were  out 
duck  hunting. 

We  were  sitting  in  a  blind  waiting  for  the  ducks  to  come  flying  over  out 
of  the  east. 

The  sun  was  down.    The  sky  was  dark  purple.    The  water  out  in  the  marshes 
was  dark  and  mysterious.    A  little  breeze  rustled  the  sedges  around  us.  A 
bit  of  moonlight  threw  a  bright  beam  over  the  water  in  front  of  us. 

I  guess  the  night  was  in  our  blood.  Harry  and  I  hadn't  said  a  word,  or 
hardly  moved,  for  about  20  minutes.  Of  course  a  man  doesn't  usually  talk  much 
when  he's  out  after  ducks,  anyhow. 

Then  I  felt  a  cold,  wet  muzzle  pushed  into  my  hand.     There  was  the  weight 
of  a  warm,  shaggy  head  against  my  arm.     It  was  Harry's  dog,  Scrag, 

"Hello,  there,  boy",  said  I. 

You  could  hear  the  rushes  whisper  as  the  dog  wagged  his  tail  against  them, 

Harry  calls  his  dog  Scrag  because  he's  such  a  rough  and  ready  fellow. 

He's  always  game  for  an  adventure        always  ready  to  go.     It  would  break  Scrag's 

heart  if  Harry  left  him  out  of  a  tramp  in  the  woods,  over  the  hills,  or  a  duck 
hunt. 

No  ducks  yet,  so  I  got  to  talking  softly  to  Harry  about  his  dog.  Harry 
knows  about  dogs. 

"Scrag  has  been  a  good  pal  to  me",  Harry  began.     "We've  hit  many  a  trail 
together.     It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  a  dog  whether  you're  rich  or  poor, 
prince  or  pauper.     You  know,  it  amounts  to  about  this:  I'm  the  pauper  and 
Scrag's  the  Prince", 


I  smiled  and  Harry  went  on.     "It  has  been  estimated  there  are  more  than 
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7  million  dogs  in  the  United  States";,  he  saiij  »a(nd ;  they' re  Valued  at  more  than 
35  million  dollars,     There  ate  about  15  monthly,  jiublicatibns  devoted  to  dogs. 
And  yet  I  wonder  how  many  people  know  how  to  take  Care  of  a  dog-—  how  to  feed 
him,  how  to  keep  him  healthy  and  happy? " 

I  was  thinking  of  rny  own  dog,   Scot,  back  home.     Scot's  a  Collie  and 
mighty  wise  but  I  don't  usually  take  him  on  a  duck  hunt.     You  know  there  are 
duck  dogs  and  then  there  are  other  kinds  of  dogs.     I've  never  made  a  study  of 
dogs  like  Harry  has,  but  I  like  'em  and  so  I  led  Harry  on. 

Harry  continued,  now  and  then  looking  up  into  the  sky,  ears  primed  for  the 
sound  of  ducks. 

"I  wonder  how  many  people  know  how  to  feed  dogs",  he  repeated.  "I  wonder 
how  many  folks  can  even  name  more  than  five  or  six  breeds  of  dogs.     For  instance, 
it's  not  the  right  thing  to  feed  dogs  chicken  bones  or  fish  bones  or  potatoes". 

"What  would  you  advise  me  to  feed  a  pup?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  at  weaning  age,  he  should  be  getting  mostly  milk.  As  he  ages  the 
diet  may  be  gradually  changed  to  solid  food.     Some  good  feeds  for  puppies  are: 
non-starchy  cereals,  stale  bread  moistened  with  milk  or  gravy,  vegetables  and 
meat  (lean  and  chopped  fine).     Mutton  and  beef  are  the  best  meats,     The  cheaper 
cuts  of  meat  will  do.     Commercial  dog  feeds,  such  as  dog  biscuit,  are  satisfact- 
ory        if  the  dog  likes  them.     Raw  eggs  mixed  with  milk  also  make  an  excellent 

feed.     Kennel  men  often  feed  raw  eggs  when  they're  finishing  off  their  dogs 
for  the  shows.     Sour  milk,  buttermilk,  meat  soups,  raw  eg^s,  and  almost  any 
cooked  vegetables  except  potatoes,  generally  make  suitable  dog  feed.     Don't  feed 
sweets  and  don't  feed  other  things  which  you  have  learned  by  experience  do  not 
make  a  good  diet  for  your  particular  dog. 

"Dogs  are  a  lot  like  human  beings.  They  have  strange  appetites,  ".hat's 
food  for  one  may  be  poison  for  another.     Find  what  your  dog  likes  and  thrives 

on  then  feed  that  in  reason.     Never  feed  garbage  or  carrion,  '.hen  you  have 

only  one  dog,   it's  all  right  to  give  him  clean,  fresh  table  scraps.     In  fact, 
these  generally  make  a  good  combination  for  him  for  they  furnish  variety.  Of 
course  the  quantity  of  feed  to  give  the  dog  depends  on  his  age,  condition,  kind, 
and  size,  and  on  his  environment  and  use. 

That  sounded  like  good  dog  talk  to  me.     So  I  asked  Harry  how  often  a  dog 
should  be  fed. 

"Depends  on  the  age1',  said  Harry.     During  the  nursing  period,  young  puppies 
will  take  food  six  or  eight  times  a  day.     As  your  dog  grows  older  and  is  weaned, 

you  should  gradually  cut  down  on  the  number  of  feedings  until         at  six  monthsT — 

he's  -getting  food  three  or  four  times  a  day.     By  the  time  he ' s  a  year  old,  twice 
a  day  is  enough.     It's  better  to  feed  the  heavier  things  at  night,  Remember 
that" . 

At  that  point,  I  told  Harry  I  particularly  like  .Collies.     Asked  him  if  he 
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didn't  think  Collies  are  about  the  best  breed. 

i 

"There  isn't  any  best" ,  said  Harry.     "I  may  like  a  Pointer  best,  or  a 
Beagle.    Another  fellow  may  pin  his  choice  on  an  Airedale  Terrier,     A  ran  I 
know  swears  by  the  English  Bull  dog.     It's  all  a  matter  of  taste  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  you  keep  a  dog.    There  are  many  breeds  and  they  all  have  their 
good  points.     There's  something  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  wise,  saucy  faces 
of  the  Pekingese  for  those  who  like  toy  dogs.     There's  a  lot  in  the  grim, 
fighting  look  of  the  English  Bull  dog  for  the  he-man  who  wants  a  loyal  pal  in 
his  yard.    And  yet,  do  you  know,  the  English  Bull  is  about  the  best  dog  in  the 
world  for  children?     Some  like  the  Great  Dane         some  like  the  Russian  Wolfhound- 
others  the  St.  Bernard.     Pick  the  breed  you  like.    Then  take  the  best  care  of 
it .     That 1 s  what  I ' d  say . 

"And  remember  "  he  cautioned,  "good  care  means  plenty  of  exercise,  too. 

Be  sure  and  give  your  dog  plenty  of  exercise.     It's  not  fair  to  keep  a  dog 

chained  up  all  day        or  in  a  close,  stuffy  room        or  in  a  small  kennel.  If 

you  want  to  make  a  dog  surly  and  vicious,  just  keep  him  chained  all  the  time 
and  then  have  some  one  around  to  tease  him,     Dogs  naturally  have  friendly, 
trusting  natures,  but  even  the  friendliest  and  gentlest  will  fight  against  the 
heavy  odds  of  bad  care, 

"V.hen  you  train  your  dog  to  ooey  simple  commands  such  as  heel,  lie 

down ,  or  to  come  at  your  call,  or  to  go  home  when  sent         use  a  world  of  patience. 

Never  whip  or  punish  a  dog  unless  it's  absolutely  necessary.  If  the  dog  de- 
liberately disobeys  a  command  which  he  understands,  it  is  wise  to  punish  him 
lightly.    But  don't  kick  him  or  beat  him  j  "  "*  "  viciously.    Use  a  light 

switch  or  else  take  hold  of  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  back  and  shake 
him.  Be  sure  you  don't  break  his  spirit.  And  whatever  you  do,  don't  make  a 
sneak  or  coward  of  him." 

I  asked  Harry  what  to  do  with  a  dog  that  catches  chickens.    He  said  that 
a  dog  should  be  trained  from  puppyhood  into  the  habit  of  respecting  property. 
Take  the  pup  with  you  into  the  chicken  yard.     Let  him  see  you  work  around  the 
birds.    He'll  probably  soon  learn  that  the  chickens  are  yours  and  won't  bother 
them.    But  if  he  insists  on  chasing  and  killing  them,  some  day  tie  a  dead  chicken 
around  his  neck  and  make  him  carry  it  for  a  few  days  until  the  chicken  partly 
decomposes.    He  should  become  disgusted  with  the  whole  business  and  leave  the 
chickens  alone  from  that  time  on. 

If  a  dog  eats  efegs,  hollow  one  out  and  put  some  red  pepper  in  it.  Then 
make  him  eat  it.     That  should  change  his  appetite  for  eggs,  Harry  thinks. 

Well,  we  sat  there  quite  a  while,  talking  softly  about  dogs.     I  remember 
that  in  the  course  of  our  talk,  Harry  mentioned  a  number  of  good  things  to  re- 
member.   He  said  

The  kennel  should  be  dry,  clean,  sanitary,  and  free  from  draughts. 

You.   should  never  chain  the  dog  up  unless  you're  absolutely  forced  to 

do  so  . 
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If  your  dog  is  properly  introduced  to  the  family  Cat,  there  should  he  no 
trouhle  from  that  source. 

You  should  never  attempt  to  train  young  puppies  together.     Give  them 
separate  lessons. 

A  leather  dog  collar  is  usually  better  than  a  metal  one.    Have  your  name 
and  address  on  it         not  the  dog's. 

Never  "holler"  at  a  dog  unless  he's  a  long  way  off.     Talk  to  him  quietly. 
He's  guided  by  the  friendliness  and  intonation  in  your  voice,  not  by  the  loudness 
of  it. 

Don't  let  the  dog  chase  horses  or  automobiles.     If  you  train  him  to  stay 
in  the  yard,  the  chances  are  he1 11  do  it. 

Don't  borrow  a  dog        and  don't  lend  yours.     A  dog  should  know  his  master' 

voice  and  he  shouldn't  be  compelled  to  obey  many  masters. 

And  never  punish  a  dog  long  after  his  offense  has  been  committed.    Be  sure 
that  he  knows  what  he's  being  punished  for. 

Suddenly  Harry  stopped  talking.     There  was  a  whirring  of  wings  in  the  air- 

a  low  quack-quack        the  sound  of  a  slight  splash.    We  were  all  attention.  Over 

our  heads,  we  heard  the  creak  of  wings  and  a  half  do2en  black  shapes  flew  over 
heavily. 

We  fired  away        BOOM J  BOOM J  BOOM-BOOM! 

No  luck. 

"Too  dark",  said  Harry.     "Y/e  were  so  interested  talking  that  we  forgot 
the  ducks.    Well,  another  time  " 

"Sure",  said  I,     "Wel'll  get  'em  another  time." 

You  know,   it's  a  good  thing  there1 s  generally  another  time  just  around 
the  corner,  isn't  it? 

We  got  up         stretched  our  legs  that  were  a  bit  stiff  from  the  cold   ar 

started  for  home.     The  trip  was  well  worth  while  for  me,  anyhow.     I  had  learned 
something. 

— 00O00-- 

ANNOUNCEMENT :    That  concludes  today's  chapter  of  the  PRIMER.    Uncle  Sam  will 
release  another  one  next  Thursday. 
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PRIMER  FOR  TO'-.II  FARMERS. 


Thurs .  1  eb ,  S . 


( HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION ) 


ANNOUNCEMENT :     Do  you  know  that  the  average  man  spends  30  per  cent  of  his 
moderate  income  for  food?    Well,  he  does.     And  meat's  an  important  part  of 
his  daily  diet.     Everybody  eats  aeat  at  one  time  or  another.     Americans  are 
great  meat  eaters,  but  not  all  Americans  know  how  to  choose  their  meat  wisely 
and  economically.    And  so  we  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  today's 
PRIMER  FOR  TQ..iT  FARMERS  which  is  a  short  talk  on  meat  selection.    The  inform- 
ation comes  from  Uncle  Sam's  meat  experts.     Please  stand  by. 


I  had  hardly  gotten  into  the  house  and  settled  in  the  big  chair  with 
the  evening  paper  when  Sue  (that's  my  wife)  said  

"Samuel,  Uncle  Joe  and  Aunt  Mary  are  comin..:  to  dinner  tonight.  We 
ought  to  fcive  them  the  best.     Suppose  you  run  down  to  the  corner  butcher  shop 
and  buy  a  right  nice  STEAK" . 

"Well,  all  right",  I  said,  "but  I  don't  see  why  I  have  to  give  up  this 

paper  to  buy  meat  for  Joe  and  Mary*    There's  a  good  story  here  about  a  man  who 
 ii 

"Better  hurry  up,  Samuel",  said  my  wife.  "They'll  be  here  soon". 

That's  the  way  with  women.     They  think  a  steak's  more  important  than 
the  state  of  the  Nation,  especially  when  company's  coming. 

But  I  knew  it  wouldn't  do  any  good  to  argue  so  I  put  on  my  hat  and  walked 
down  the  street  to  Bill's  butcher  shop. 

Bill  was  sawing  through  a  big  juicy  piece  when  I  got  there.     "Bill",  said 
I,  "I  want  a  steak.    We're  having  company  for  dinner  and  we  want  to  put  on  a 
little  dog.    Better  give  me  something  special". 

"I  wouldn't  have  dog  if  I  were  you",  said  Bill.     "But  I  can  give  you  a 
nice  round  steak". 

That's  the  way  with  Bill.     No  sense  of  humor  at  all.    He  ought  to  have 
known  that  when  I  said  dog  I  was  only  using  a  figure  of  speech  as  it  were. 


 00O00  


"All  right,  Bill",  I  said. 


"Give  me  a  round  steak". 
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Bill  went  to  his  cooler,  talking  all  the  while.     A  great  talker,  Bill. 
He  hasn't  learned  the  power  of  strong  silence  as  I  have. 

"You're  like  most  men,   Sam",  said  3ill  as  he  took  a  piece  of  meat  from 
the  hook.     "You  know  you  want  to  buy  something,  but  you're  not  sure  what" . 

"Is  that  sol"     I  said  sarcastically.     "You  come  down  to  my  hardware 
store  and  I'll  show  you  I  know  what  to  buy". 

"Sure" ,  said  the  "butcher.     "You  know  how  to  buy  nail';  end  hammers 

and  pots  and  pans  but  you  don't  know  how  to  buy  food.     Do  you  ki.ow  that 

the  average  man  spends  30  per  cent  of  his  moderate  income  ""or  food?  Well, 
find  the  man  who  spends  30  per  cent  of  his  income  for  hammers  and  nails! 

Everybody  knows  that  meat's  one  of  the  main  articles  of  human  diet   and 

yet  the  average  man  knows  about  as  much  about  buying  really  choice  meat 
as  he  knows  about  buying  tennis  rackets.    Take  yourself.     You  came  in  here 
and  asked  for  a  special  STEAK.     I  asked  if  you  wanted  a  nice  round  steak 
and  you  said  yes.     Don't  you  know  that  round  steak  isn't  what  you  want  for 
a  spec ial '  occasion  like  you  mention?" 

"What's  the  matter  with  round  steak?"     I  asked  belligerently.  "Steaks 
all  look  about  alike  to  me". 

"That's  the  trouble",  Bill  told  me.     "Now,  round  steak's  all  right  if 
it  comes  from  a  choice  animal.     If  it  doesn't,  it  makes  good  Swiss  steak  or 
pot  roast,  but  you  apparently  haven't  time  for  that  tonight.    What  you  seem 
to  want  is  a  good  steak  for  broiling.     Get  porterhouse,  club,  sirloin,  ten- 
derloin.    I'll  wager  your  wife  would  know  the  kind." 

Bill  pointed  to  two  pieces  of  meat  with  his  cleaver.     "Take  these  two 
pieces  of  beef  here,  Sam",  he  said.     "This  one's  light  red  in  color  in  the 
lean.    'The  fat  is  creamy  white.     Fat  and  lean  are  well  mixed.     This  is  a 
fine  piece  of  beef.     The  marbling  is  unusually  fine  in  this  piece". 

"The  WHAT?"  said  I. 

"The  MARBLING" ,  said  Bill.     "Marbling  is  the  network  of  fat  which  tells 
you  that  the  beef  will  be  tender  and  juicy  when  it's  cooked.     I  just  showed 
you  this  extra-fine  piece  with  its  light  red  lean  and  creamy,  rich  fat.  How 
take  a  look  at  this  piece,  Sam.    Hot  so  good.     Notice  that  lean  is  dark  red. 
The  fat  is  yellow  and  most  of  it's  on  the  outside  of  the  cut,  see?     It's  very 
poorly  marbled,  too.     Practically  no  intermixture  of  fat  and  lean  in  the 
piece.    Better  let  marbling  be  your  guide  in  the  future. 

"They  always  told  me  to  let  my  conscience  be  my  guide",  said  I. 

"That  rule's  for  the  butcher  when  he  sends  you  the  bill",  said  Bill 
with  a  smile. 

"I  wonder  why  meat's  such  a  good  food",   I  said  as  I  leaned  gracefully 
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against  the  counter. 

Bill  tied  up  my  package  of  round  steak  and  put  it  down  on  the  counter 
at  my  elbow. 

"The  main  reason,  according  to  all  the  facts  I've  gathered",  the  butcher 
replied,  "is  because  meat's  rich  in  proteins .  Proteins  are  the  tissue  building 
and  repairing  material  for  the  human  body.    Of  course  other  foods  contain  pro- 
teins, too,  but  meat's  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  sources  of  pro- 
teins.   Particularly  for  adults.    The  muscle  composition  of  man  and  the  other 
higher  animals  is  about  the  same.  '.Tnen  we  eei  good,  fresh  neat  we  really  eat 
muse  1  e . " 

"That's  very  interesting",  said  I. 

"Pats  are  also  necessary  to  human  health  and  growth",  Bill  went  on. 
"Meat  furnishes  us  with  a  valuable  form  of  fat  and  in  generous  quantities.  We 
often  forget  that,  though,  when  we  buy  meat. 

"I  reckon  you've  heard  about  vitamins,  haven't  you  Sarn?    Well,  meat  has  so 
of  these,  too.     Vitamins  are  mysterious,  organic  substances  that  we  don't 
know  much  about  except  that  they're  necessary  to  our  health.     Then,  meat 
also  contains  lots  of  mineral  matter  we  need,  especially  phosphorus  and  iron. 

Meat's  easily  digested  by  the  average  person        particularly  if  it's  cooked 

properly" . 

"Bill",  said  I,  "you  seem  to  be  a  very  intelligent  sort  of  person.  What 
you  have  said  is  doubtless  all  very  true.    But  meat  costs  too  much  for  me  to 
afford  much  of  it". 

"You  think  that  because  you've  never  learned  how  to  buy  meat  economic- 
ally and  wisely",  Bill  replied. 

"A  fellow  practices  true  economy  in  meat  buying  when  he  knows  the 
nature  of  the  various  cuts  and  how  to  cook  them.    Of  course  he  lets  his  wife 
do  most  of  the  cooking,  but  that's  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't  knot/  something 
about  the  best  ways  to  do  it.     Use  all  the  meat.     The  demand  today  is  for  the 
more  tender  cuts  from  the  center  of  the  -oiece.    We've  almost  forgotten  that 
a  cow  or  steer  has  anything  but  steaks.     Crack  the  bones  and  boil  them  for 
soup.     There  are  perfectly  good  ways  to  cook  the  trimmings.     Left-overs  should 
go  into  the  soup  kettle,  my  wife  says.     Every  now  and  then  have  fish,  game,  or 
poultry  for  variety". 

"How  much  meat  should  a  man  eat  in  a  day?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

"Varies  with  the  man  and  how  much  money  he  has,  I  suppose",  said  the 
butcher.     "Half  a  pound  of  meat's  a  fair  day's  average.    Half  a  pound  of  meat 
a  day  will  supply  a  person  with  only  about  25  grams  of  edible  protein  at  that. 
k  person  needs  from  60  to  125  grams  of  edible  protein.     So  that  leaves  plenty 
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of  margin  for  milk,  fish,  eggs,  beans,  and  so  forth". 

"I  see",  said  I...    "Now  tell  m&  doesn't  the  price  of  meat  depend  on 

where  that  neat  cane  from,  to  some  extent?" 

Bill  whacked  his  cleaver  into  the  block  and  answered: 

"Tjhy  sure,  Sam.    At  least,  to  some  extent.    Two- thirds  of  the  country's 
meat  supply  is  raised  west  of  the  Mississippi.     But  two-thirds  of  the  country's 

meat  supply  is  eaten  east  of  the  Mississippi.     Fast  trains         refrigerator  cars 

—  inspection  and  care  in  handling  give  any  section  in  the  country  a  fresh 

supply  of  meat  any  time  in  the  year.    The  price  of  meat  also  depends  on 
variations  in  the  age,  sex,  size,  and  condition  of  the  animal.     This  results 
in  different  grades  of  meat.     The  demand  for  choice  cuts  is  greater  than  the 
supply.     Yet  these  choice  cuts  make  up  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  dressed 
weight  of  the  animal.     This  makes  the  popular  cuts  of  meat  sell  at  a  premium. 
Another  thing  that  boosts  meat  prices  is  the  failure  of  the  housewife  to  take 
advantage  of  certain  meats  in  seasons  when  these  particular  meats  are  plentiful" 

Just  then  a  customer  came  in.     "I'd  like  two  pounds  of  shank",   she  said. 

"How's  this  piece?"  Bill  asked  her. 

"Too  much  bone",  said  the  customer.     "And  the  color's  too  dark.  There  

that's  just  right.     I  like  shank  with  some  meat  on  it". 

Bill  wrapped  up  the  customer's  purchase  and  handed  it  to  her.     She  left 
the  shop. 

"That  lady  knows  meat  quality",  said  Bill.     "She  has  made  a  study  of 
the  matter.    Her  study  and  experience  tell  her  what  to  do  when  she  buys  meat". 

I  nodded  my  head.     Then  I  said  

"Change  that  round  steak  to  porterhouse.     And  be  sure  it's  well-marbled 
And  that  the  lean's  a  light,  attractive  red". 

Bill  grinned.     "You  certainly  learn  fast  when  you  have  the  correct 
teacher",  he  said  as  he  handed  me  my  porterhouse  steak. 

I  paid  Bill         left  the  store         and  walked  home.     Gave  the  meat  to 

my  wife,  along  with  a  little  lecture  on  Y»ISE  SELECTION  OF  MEATS,     I  had  just 
finished  when  Uncle  Joe  and  Aunt  Mary  rang  the  door  bell.  . 

 00O00  

ANNOUNCEMENT ;  Now  that  you've  heard  Samuel's  story,  maybe  you'd  like  a  bit 
more  information  on  the  subject  yourself.     Send  to  the  U.   S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C . ,  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  number  1-4-1-5,  on  the 
different  cuts  of  beef,  and  Leaflet  Number  17,  "Cooking  Beef  According  to  the 
Cut".     There  are  also  publications  on  pork  and  other  meats.     Copies  of  these 
bulletins  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
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INFORMATION 


PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS. 

TO  FOR  PU3LICAT ION 


Thurs.,Feb.  23, 


ANNOUNCEMENT :  W.R.B.,  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  garden  specialists,  is  on  the  air 
againj     Those  who  have  followed  the  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS,  prepared  by  the 
U.  S.  Eepartment  of  Agriculture  and  broadcast  by  Station   ,  will  re- 
member w.R.B.'s  garden  talks  of  last  fall  and  spring.    He  is  going  to  give 
another  series  of  chats  for  town  and  farm  gardeners  beginning  today  and  con- 
tinuing until  late  in  April.     He  will  tell  you  how  to  improve  the  home  sur- 
roundings today,   so  please  stand  by. 

 00O00  

4-v,  .         W£\S  ^  in  the  backyard  the  other  morning,  walking  around  and  thinking 
that  it  wouldn't  be  long  now  before  I  could  get  out  the  good  old  garden  tools 
and  start  work. 

«mM  T^V^  ?-T"  fl°Wer  b6d  1  Wanted  t0  set  started  on.  Furthermore,  I 
wanted  to  get  a  climbing  rose  started  near  the  porch  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house.     And,  what's  more  

"HELLO,   there  "I  heard  some  one  shout. 

I  wheeled  around  and  there  was  neighbor  Sam  Smith,  leaning  over  the 
hedge,  with  his  hat  off  and  his  hair  ruffled  in  the  breeze. 

"Well,  W.R.B.",   said  Smith,   "you've  got  your  wish". 

t  ?**  ^  &°°d  ne"S'  bUt  at  firstldidntt  get  just  what  Sam  was  driving  at, 

I  have  more  than  one  wish,  you  see. 

"That  so?"  I  said,  not  wanting  to  give  myself  away  too  much. 

"Sure",   said  Sam.     "Haven't  you  noticed  that  some  one's  moved  into  that 

Dig,  brick  house  down  our  street?     You  know        the  house  that's  been  vacant  for 

almost  a  year". 

in  and  T  to^T  u        f ' *  ™ticed  Said  X"     "But  Vm  glad  Some  one  has  ™ved 

in  and  I  hope  he'll  take  enough  interest  in  the  place  to  keep  it  up.  That  place 

looking".  thlnS  that         kept  thlS  being  100  pe?  cent  good 

"Right",  said  Sam. 

I  roticefi'^f  6Veninf'  an  automobile  stopped  in  front  of  my  place  and 

I  noticed  a  rather  young  couple  inside,  talking  about  something.  Presently 
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the  man  got  out  and  came  over  to  my  garden  where  I  was  looking  over  some  rose 

bushes,  and  said,  "Pardon  me.  My  name's  Thompson  James  W.  Thompson  and 

I've  bought  the  place  down  the  street.    Would  you  mind  telling  me  where  you 
got  those  young  elm  trees  in  your  yard  and  the  shrubs  you  have  growing  around 
the  foundation  of  your  house?*" 

"Hot  at  all",  said  I.     "They  came  from  the  Fairview  nurseries.  You'll 
find  the  Fairview  nurseries  just  about  a  mile  from  here,  out  on  the  pleasant 
Dale  road.     I  made  a  pencil  sketch  of  my  place  and  Mr.  Burton,  the  nurseryman, 
made  a  plan  for  the  planting". 

"Thanks  very  much",  said  Mr.  Thompson.     "That's  what  I  wanted  to  know. 
I  want  to  fix  up  our  new  home.     I  wonder  if  you  could  spare  the  time  to  sort 
of  help  me  get  started?" 

"With  pleasure",  said  I. 

And  so,  a  couple  of  evenings  later,   I  walked  down  the  street  to  the 
neglected  property  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Thompson.     I  found  him  raking  trash 
from  his  driveway  and  noticed  that  a  painter's  ladder  was  standing  up  against 
the  side  of  the  house.    He'd  had  the  painters  at  work  already. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Thompson",  I  said.  "I  see  you've  started  your  clean- 
up campaign". 

"Yes",  he  said.  "And  there's  certainly  plenty  to  be  done.  Apparently, 
the  folks  who  lived  in  this  place  before  we  came,  didn't  care  much  about  appear- 
ances" . 

"They  were  somewhat  unconventional",  I  told  him.     "'what  are  you  planning 

to  do?" 

"well",  said  the  new  owner,  "I  thought  I'd  plant  some  shade  trees,  build 
a  grape  arbor,  plan  for  a  garden,  plant  some  shrubbery  around  the  house,  and 
fix  the  lawn  up.     I  want  to  get  started  right,  though,  and  I  admire  the  v/ay 
your  home  looks.  I'd  certainly  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give  me". 

"I'm  at  your  service",  I  told  him.  ■  "I'd  suggest  that  we  first  draw  a 
sketch  of  the  place  and  figure  on  the  shade  tree  and  shrubbery  plantings.  You 

should  surround  your  house  with  shade  trees  and  other  plantings  make  a  frame 

around  the  house  just  as  you'd  frame  a  picture.    Make  the  house  the  center  of 
the  picture.     First  of  all,  you  want  trees  for  shade  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  but  thes.e  same  trees  will  give  the  house  a  cosy  setting  and  take  away 
the  bleak,  bare  appearance  of  the  property.     Living  plants  and  trees  bring  a 

home  to  life.     I  take  it  that  you  want  to  make  this  a  real  home,  Thompson  

not  merely  just  a  house  to  live  in." 

He  said  that  a  real  home  was  his  idea.     Then  he  asked  where  the  trees 
and  shrubs  should  be  planted. 
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I  told  him  that  he'd  first  have  to  decide  where  he  would  want  the  perm- 
anent trees  which  would  grow  up  and  provide  shade  and  beauty  for  his  home.  I 
told  him  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  plant  one  tree  near  the  back  of  the  house, 
say  30  or  40  feet  t  rom  the  structure.  Another  tree  could  be-  planted  to  one 
side  where  it  would  shade  the  front  porch  from  the  forenoon  sun.  Still  another 
tree  could  be  planted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  driveway  from  the  house.  Thest 
trees  could  be  elm,  red  oak,  pin  oak,  willow  oak,  hard  maple,  or  something  of 
that  character.     Of  course  every  man  must  make  his  own  selection  of  trees.  Differ- 
ent trees  do  best  in  different  climates.     It  takes  these  permanent  trees  some 
years  to  mature,  as,  for  example,  in  the  North  the  white  oak  makes  a  splendid 
shade  tree  requiring  many  years  to  develop  but  reaching  great  size.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  live  oak  in  the  South,  and  at  least  one  or  two  of  these  slower  grow- 
ing but  more  permanent  trees,  should  always  be  included  where  large  grounds 
are  being  planted.    About  three  or  four  of  the  quicker-growing  trees  should  be 
planted  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  and  another  one  should  be  put  in  on 
the  north  side. 

"I  see",  said  Thompson.     "Yftien  should  I  plant  these  trees?" 

"Just  as  soon  as  you  can  work  the  ground",  said  I.     "First  of  all,  dig 
large  holes  and  fill  them  with  good  soil,     These  holes  should  be  at  least  four 
feet  across  and  30  inches  deep.  You'll  need  about  a  cubic  yard  of  rich  soil 
for  each  hole.     The  sooner  you  can  dig  these  holes  and  fill  them  with  rich 
soil,  the  better". 

"Yvhat  age,  or  size  of  tree  would  you  recommend?"  Thompson  wanted  to 

know . 

"I'd  suggest  nursery  trees  that  are  three  or  four  years  old",  I  told 
him.     "Trees  that  are  even  six  years  old  can  be  used  if  they're  moved  care- 
fully and  without  losing  too  many  of  the  roots.  It  takes  several  years  to  grow 
any  of  the  more  slow-growing  trees  to  sufficient  size  to  make  shade,  so  itTs 
a  good  idea  to  start  with  trees  that  are  just  as  large  as  you  can  handle.  It 
v/ill  pay  you,  Thompson,  to  have  the  nurseryman  plant  these  trees  for  you.  Don't 
have  any  of  the  trees  too  near  the  house.     And  make  up  your  mind  to  take  out 
some  of  the  trees  when  they  begin  to  crowd. 

"How  about  the  front  of  the  house?  would  you  plant  any  trees  there?" 
Thompson  asked. 

"As  a  rule,  no",  said  I,  "although  you  might  put  one  or  two  near  the 
street.  I  like  an  open  lawn  with  the  trees  at  the  sides  and  in  the  rear  of 
the  house.    But  if  you  like,  you  can  have  one  or  two  elms,  pin  oaks,  or  willow 

oaks  near  the  street        but  be  sure  to  keep  them  well  to  the  sides  of  the  lawn  so 

as  not  to  interfere  with  the  clear  view  of  the  place  from  the  street.  Remember 
that  you're  trying  to  make  a  place  that  will  look  pleasing  from  the  street. 
Remember  that  you're  trying  to  frame  a  pleasant  picture  with  the  center  of  it, 
your  own  house". 
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I  also  told  Mr.  Thompson  that  he  could  plant  two  or  three  tall-growing 
trees  back  of  the  house  so  that  when  they  get  large  their  tops  will  show  over 
the  roof.     It 1 s  a  good  rule,  when  you  plant  trees  in  front  of  a  house,  to 
trim  them  high  so  that  there  will  be  a  clear  view  of  the  house  beneath  their 
branches.  Native  trees  do  best,  but  they  should  be  nursery-grown  so  as  to  have 
a  good  root  system. 

"Y/hat  about  shrubs?"  asked  Thompson. 

"Have  shrubs  only  around  the  house  foundations  and  in  front  of  the 
porch",   said  I.   "But  first  let  me  suggest  that  you  take  out  most  of  the  poor 
soil  around  the  house  and  then  fill  in  with  good  soil.     after  that,   I'll  come 
over  some  evening  and  we'll  make  a  sketch  on  paper  which  you  can  take  to  the 
nurseryman  and  get  him  to  suggest  a  list  of  plants  for  the  planting  plan.  At 
the  same  time,   I'll  tell  you  how  to  fix  up  your  lawn". 

Mr.  Thompson,   seeing  that  I  had  to  leave  at  this  point,   thanked  me  and 
said  to  be  sure  and  come  over  in  about  a  week  and  see  how  he  was  getting  on. 
I  promised  I'd  do  that  and  then  went  home  where  I  suspected  supper  was  waiting. 

My  wife  doesn't  like  any  of  the  family  to  be  late  for  supper        even  if  it  is 

the  head  of  the  house. 

 00O00  

MNQUIoCEIBNT:  W.R.B.  is  going  to  tell  Mr.  Thompson  all  about  fixing  up  his  place 
in  future  talks.  He'll  go  all  the  way  from  the  lawn  to  the  flower  and  vegetable 
garden.  You're  cordially  invited  to  tune  in  on  his  chats  every  Thursday  at 
this  hour. 
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not  :■ .;?.  publication 

ANNOUNCEIviENT :    Here's  a  sad,   sad  story  "but  there's  a  good  moral  in  it.  Mr* 
Everyman  learns  a  lesson  in  buying,  after  a  very  disappointing  experience.  in 
Maybe  you,  too,  have  had  such  an  experiences    Perhaps  you  also  are  interested/ 
learning  a  few  things  about  laV&is  mentioned  in  today's  PRIMES  FOR  TOWN 
FARMERS  released  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  broadcast  by 
Station 


 ocOoo  

Have  you  ever  gone  to  the  corner  grocery  and  asked  for  some  SYRUP,  ex- 
pecting to  get  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP,  'oaken  "che  package  home  and  found  it  was 
MAPLE-FLAVORED  CANE  SUGAR  SYilJy  and  so  labeled. 

Have  you  ever  dropped  in bo  the  drugstore,  asked  for  something  to  help 
to  cure  COLDS,  and  later  found  that  the  bottle  contained  something  :thaV  might 
remove  CORNS  and  was  £>o  labeled? 

Well,  I  have.     And  I  confess  that  I,  as  a  rupture  man,  hesitate  to  tell 
how  I  finally  learned  to  read  LABELS.    Yet  I'm  glad  to  relate  my  experiences 
here  because  the  story  might  help  some  one  else  to  avoid  the  mistakes  I  have 
made.     I'm  willing  to  tell  you.  how  I  learned  to  buy  more  wisely,  because  I  be- 
long to  that  great  class  of  MIDDLE  SALARY  MEN  and  have  an  idea  that  most  of 
you  folks  out  there  do  also.     We  certainly  ought  to  know  how  to  make  the  best 
use  of  our  salaries           ought  to  make  them  go  as  far  as  they  will. 

Anyhow,  my  AWAKENING  came  like  this: 

It  happened  about  a  week  or  two  ago.    My  v/ife  and  I  were  going  to  enter- 
tain the  Mayor  and  his  wife  at  our  house  on  the  night  in  question.     I  had 
gone  home  from  work  an  hour  or  so  early,  to  help  her  with  the  work.    You  see 
we  don*t  have  the  MAYOR  for  dinner  every  day  and  we  wanted  to  make  an  im-g^o 
pression.    My  v/ife  thought  that  roast  duck  and  green  peas  and  the  other/dishes 
would  be  about  right.     The  duck  was  roasting  in  the  oven.    But  we  didn't  have 
the  peas.    My  wife  told  me  to  dash  over  to  the  grocer's  and  buy  a  couple  or 
three  cans  of  EARLY  JUNE  PEAS.     I  went.     On  my  way  to  the  store,  I  decided  . 
that  two  cons  ought  to  be  enough.     So  when  I  got  there,  I  said,  "John,  give 
me  a  couple  cans  ox  peas  and  make  it  snappy". 

That  was  error  number  one,  as  I  found  out  later. 

John  took  down  a  couple  of  cans,  put  them  into  a  sack,  and  ga.ve  them 
to  me.     I  paid  him           told  John  it  looked  like  rain           and  left  the  store. 
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When  I  got  home,  my  77ife  opened  the  cans  and  noured  the  contents  out 
into  a  stew  pan.     Then  she  threw  up  her  hands  in  dismay-     "Come  here",  she 
called.     That  meant  me.     "Look  what  you've  brought  home  with  you!"  she  shouted. 
I  told  her  it  looked  like  a  couple  cans  of  peas  to  me.     "3UT  I  SPECIFICALLY 
ASKED  YOU  TO  GST  EARLY  JUNE  PEAS!"     said  my  wife.     "Well,  whatTs  the  matter 
with  those?"  I  wanted  to  know,     Itll  admit  they  looked  a  bit  pale  a,nd  wrinkled, 
but  otherwise  all  right,     "Why,  ycu  simpleton",  she  scolded,  "those  peas  are 
older  than  you  are.     They're  not  ear'iy  June  peas,  but  soaked  peas.    They  were 
so  hard  and  ripe  before  they  were  canned,  that  they  had  to  soak  them  before 
they  canned  them".     I  was  surprised,  having  held  the  opinion  that  peas  are 
just  peas.     Evidently  not,     ,;  If  you'd  read  the  label  on  that  can,   even  YOU 
could  have  seen  that  those  peas  are  SOAKED  PEAS  and  not  EARLY  JUNE  PEAS  at 
all.     They  label  them  honestly  enough,    How  go  back  there  and  buy  two  cans 
of  the  kind  of  peas  I  want",  she  said. 

It  happens  that  I'm  in  the  farm  machinery  business  and  no  one  can  fool 
me  on  farm  machinery.     But  my  wife  had  shown  me  that  she  also  knows  a  thing 
or  two. 

Well,  I  told  the  grocer  that  he'd  made  a  serious  mistake  and  almost  broken 
up  the  peace  of  my  family.     "I  asked  yo-j ,  John,  for  early  June  peas  and  you 
gave  me  a  couple  cans  of  overs:  se  buckshot,     ".hat  kind  of  a  grocer  are  you, 
John?" 

"You  asked  me  for  nothing  of  the  kind",  snapped  John.     "You  said,  'gimme 

a  couple  cans  of  peas    and  make  it  snappy'.     So  I  gave  you  the  first  that 

came  to  hand" . 

Then,  while  John  was  getting  me  real  June  peas  and  wrapping  them  up,  he 
told  me  a  few  things  about  buying.     I'm  passing  them  along  to  you. 

"When  you're  buying  canned  goods           or  goods  in  packages    always 

remember  to  READ  THE  LABELS  CAREFULLY" ,  the  grocer  began.     "Food  manufacturers 
are  forbidden  by  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  to  use  misleading  labels  on  their 
goods.    Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  foods  are  violations  of  the  law  and  are 
punishable  under  the  law. 

"Now  if  a  bottle  of  cottonseed  oil  is  branded  olive  oil,  that's  a  clear 
case  of  misbranding  or  mislabeling.     And  if  an  inferior  article  of  food  is 
colored  to  make  it  look  like  a  better  one  and  the  fact  is  not  stated  on  the 
label,  that's  also  illegal.     All  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration 
and  the  various  State  food  officials  can  do  is  to  require  honest  branding  and 
representation  of  the  goods,    But  how  under  the  sun  can  I  protect  YOU,  if  you 
WON'T  READ  THE  LABELS i     How  can  I  know  what  you  want  unless  you  tell  me?  If 
you  come  into  my  store  and  ask  for  a  bottle  of  oil  and  don't  tell  me  what  kind 
of  oil  you  want,   I  may  give  you  some  COTTONSEED  OIL  when  you  really  want  OLIVE 
OIL.     Then  you  may  cut  me  off  your  list  because  you  think  I  put  something  over 
on  you" . 
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I  noticed  the  grocer  was  getting  a  bit  excited,   so  I  decided  I'd  better 
calm  him  down  a  little*     "Oh,  I  guess  it  was  my  fault",  I  said.     "I  guess 
you're  all  right,.  John".     I  took  a  pickle  out  of  the  barrel  and  began  to  eat 
it.     "I  like  your  goods  all  right",  said  I. 

"Yes,   I  believe  you  do",   said  John,     "And  so  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
another  way  you  can  save  money,    Do  you  know  that  each  package  of  solid  food- 
stuffs containing  more  than  one -half  oi  an  ounce  and  that  each  package  of  a 
liquid  food  containing  more  than  cne  fluid  ounce  must  have  the  correct  weight 
or  measure  of  the  contents  declared  on  the  label?    All  right,  then.  Read 
the  statement  of  quantity  of  contents  on  the  package  or  bottle,  and  BUY 
ACCORD INGLY.     The  twenty-five  cent  can  may  contain  a  lot  more  than  the  ten- 
cent  can,  in  proportion  to  their  sxaes.     That's  worth  remembering,  READ 
THE  LABELS  FOR  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  A3  QUALITY . 

I  began  to  wish  that  my  wife  were  there  to  hear  all  this.     Then  I  de- 
cided that  she'd  know  it  all  anyhow, 

Take  the  case  of  that  flavoring  ycu  came  in  here  for  last  week",  said 
the  grocer.     "You  asked  for  seme  VANILLA  and  that's  all.    T7ell,   I  could  have 
given  you  an  IMITATION  or  a  COJ£?C'JNI- ,  both  of  which  are  loosely  called 
vanilla  in  the  trade  and  you  prcLably  would  have  never  known  the  differecne. 
Did  you  read  the  label?    No.    perhaps  a  bottle  will  have  this  label: 
"VANILLA,  VANILLIN,  and  COUMARIN."    Now,   that's  perfectly  honest.     The  bottle 
is  labeled  correctly.     If  a  man  wants  the  cheaper  extract  containing  synthetic 
compounds  instead  of  true  vanilla,  he  has  it  right  there.     It's  dishonest  to 
sell  that  mixture  for  "Vanilla'1 ,  cf  course,  but  the  bottle's  honestly  labeled 
anyhow.     It's  up  to  the  buyer  t">  know  what  he  wants  and  then  insist  that  he 
get  it           AND  NOT  A  SUBSTITUTE" „ 

"I  guess  that's  so",   said  I. 

"Let's  say  that  you  want  some  vinegar",  continued  John,     "Now  I  can 
give  you  PURE  APPLE  CIDER  VINEGAR  or  PURS  DISTILLED  VINEGAR;     The  distilled 
vinegar  is  made  from  alcohol  abtained  by  fermenting  a  sugar  product,  like 
molasses.     The  pure  apple  cider  vinegar  is  made  from  the  juice  of  a.pples.  The 
apple  product  commands  a  higher  price.    You  should  ask  for  the  kind  you  want 
and  then  read  the  label  carefully  to  see  that  you  get  it.     The  cheaper  article 
isn't  always  the  best  bargain,  you  know.     Let  your  eyes  save  your  pocketbook. 

"Some  packages  resemble  closely  the  package  which  contains  goods  that 
have  made  an  excellent  reputation  on  the  market.     At  the  same  time,  the-y 
are  correctly  labeled.    For  example,  a  COTTONSEED  OIL  may  be  sold  in  booties 
very  much  like  the  bottles  that  contain  a  famous  and  excellent  grade  of  OLIVE 
OIL.     A  close  reading  of  the  labels  will  show  the  buyer,  however,  that  the  gooes 
are  not  olive  oil  at  all,  but  cottonseed  oil.     If  the  buyer  wants  cottonseed 
oil,  everything's  fine. 
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"The  druggists  tell  me  that  folks:  who  "buy  drugs  may  learn  from  their 
labels  whether  the  goods  contain  any  habit-forming  drugs,  such  as  opium,  cocaine 
heroin,  eucaine,  chloroform.     The  presence,  and  the  QUANTITY  PRESENT,  must  he 
printed  on  the  label.    Any  article  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  pharm-a-co-poeia 
is  guaranteed  by  the  seller  to  be  up  to  standard,  unless  it  is  distinctly 
labeled  "HOT  U.'S.P." 

At  this  point.  I  put  in  a  question,     "What  about  the  medicines  that  we 
used  to  get?"     I  asked.     "They  weren't  always  labeled.    And' they  guaranteed 
to  cure  anything  from  warts  to  ingrowing  grouches", 

The  grocer  had  an  explanation  handy.     "The  Sherley  Amendment  to  the  Pood 
and  Drugs  Act  takes  care  of  that  no-'1 ,  he  said.     "These  days,  no  article  may 
be  labeled  as  a  treatment  for  any  ailment  unless  that  article  has  real 
therapeutic  value,  recognized  by  medical  experts  as  being  effective  for  such 
an  ailment.     Look  at  the  label.    Don't  be  deceived  by  the  claims  of  retailers 
and  artfully— worded  advertisements^     Many  patent  medicines  which  were  formerly 
sold  as  cures  for  almost  anything;  now  have  such  claims  eliminated  from  the 
labels. 

Just  then  the  '.phone  rang      John  answered  it.     Then  he  hung  up  the 
receiver  and  turned  to  me. 

"It's  your  wife  and  she  wants  to  know  if  you're  ever  coming  home  with 
those  peasJ" 

I  looked  at  the  label  on  the  cans.  "EARLY  JUNE  PEAS,"  it  read.    With  a 
smile  of  triumph,   I  left  the  store. 

 00O00  

ANNOUNCEMENT :    Uncle  Sam  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  on 
this  talk  or  this  subject.    Just  send  them  in  to  this  Station  or  direct  to 
the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.    And  before  we  sign 
off,  we'd  like  to  announce  that  7.R.B.,  Uncle  Sam's  garden  expert,  will  begin 
his  new  spring  series  of  radio  garden  talks  one  week  from  today  at  this  hour. 

Station    will  broadcast  the  first  talk  and  all  the  rest  to  follow*  These 

talks  come  as  the  regular  spring  feature  of  the  PRIMER  FOR  TO'.TN  FARMERS . 
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